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For “ The Friend.” 
Recent Discoveries in Astronomy, 
(Continued from page 18.) 

The letter of which we have given the substance 
was dated the 22d December, 1859, and was 
brought to M. Leverrier by M. Vallée, honorary 
inspector-general of roads and bridges; and he 
was led, from the details which it contained, to 
place in them a certain degree of confidence. He 
was surprised, however, that M. Lescarbault, when 
he had made such a remarkable discovery, should 
have allowed nine months to elapse without com- 
municating it. This delay, which was not suffi- 
ciently justified by the statement that he wished 
to see the black spot again before he made his dis- 
covery public, induced M. Leverrier to set out im- 
mediately for Orgeres, to which he was accompa- 
nied by M. Vallée, junior engineer of roads and 
bridges. 

Un their arrival at Orgeres, without any pre- 
vious notice, they found in M. Lescarbault a man 
who had been long devoted to scientific pursuits, 
surrounded with instruments and apparatus of 
every kind, constructed by himself, and provided 
even with a small revolving cupola. He permitted 
his visitors to examine in the most careful manner 
the instruments which he used, and he gave them 
the most minute explanations regarding his works, 
and especially regarding all the circumstances of 
the transit of the planet over the sun, 

‘The entry of the planet on the sun's dise was 
not observed by him, as might be inferred from his 
letter. It had, before he saw it, described a line 
of some seconds on the sun’s face, and it was only 
from an estimate of its velocity that he deduced the 
time of its entry. > . ¥ 
_ Tke explanations of M. Lesearbault, and the 
simplicity with which they were given, inspired M. 
Leverrier and his friends with the most perfeet 
conviction that the observations deserve to be ad- 
mitted into science, and that the long delay in 
publishing them arose only from a modest and 
calm reserve, which may be expected at a distance 
from the agitation of towns. It was an article in 
Cosmos, on M. Leverrier’s theory of the perturba- 
tion of Mercury, that induced M. Lesearbault to 
break the silence which he had so long preserved. 
* * * *~ * 

The planet, in consequence of the small radius 
of its orbit, will never have a greater elongation, or 


distance from the sun, than 8°; and as the whole 
light which it sends to us is, according to Leverrier, 
more feeble than that of Mercury, we may readily 
understand why it had not hitherto been seen. 

Such is the account M. Leverrier gave, at the 
public meeting of the Academy of Sciences on the 
2d January last, of his visit to Orgeres, and of the 
conclusions which he has drawn from M. Lescar- 
bault’s observations. It excited, as might have 
been expected, the liveliest interestin Paris. Ex- 
aggerated in its details, and embellished every 
time it was told, the scientific melodrame of Or- 
geres was thgronly topic of converse at the seances 
of philosophy and in the saloons of fashion. Gari- 
baldi and the weather ceased to interest the Paris- 
ians; and the village doctor, in his extempore ob- 
servatory, and his round black spot, appropriately 
bearing the name of Vulcan, were the only sub- 
jects of discussion, and the only objects of learned 
and unlearned admiration. 

Leverrier was of course the lion in every gay 
saloon, and was obliged to recount the story of his 
journey to Orgeres in its dramatic phase, and with- 
out the reserve which was required in his commu- 
nication to the Institute. On one of these occa- 
sions, when he was detailing the motives, the inci- 
dents, and the results of his visit to Lescarbault to 
a brilliant party at the house of his father-in-law, 
M. Choquet, he was fortunate enough to have 
among his audience the celebrated savant, M. 
L’Abbé Moigno, who has reproduced in his Cosmos 


with which he was seized, when Leverrier, from 
his great height, and with that blunt intonation 
which he can command, thus addressed him: ‘It 
is then you, sir, who pretend to have observed the 
intra-mercurial planet, and who have committed 
the grave offence of keeping your observation secret 
for nine months. I warn you that I have come 
here with the intention of doing justice to your 
pretensions, and of demonstrating either that you 
have been dishonest or deceived. Tell me, then, 
unequivocally what you have seen.’ The lamb, as 
the Abbé calls the doctor, trembled at this rude 
summons from the lion, and, unable to speak, he 
stammered out the following reply: ‘On the 26th 
March, about four o'clock, I directed my telescope 
to the sun, as I had been in the habit of doing, 
when, to my surprise, [ observed, at a small dis- 
tance from its margin, a black spot well defined 
and perfectly round, and advancing with a very 
sensible motion upon the dise of the sun. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a customer arrived. I came 
down from the observatory, and in this painful sit- 
uation I replied as I best could to the inquiries 
which were made, and returned to the observatory. 
The round spot had continued its transit; and I 
saw it disappear at the opposite margin of the sun, 
after having been projected upon his dise for nearly 
an hour and a half.’ ‘ You will then have deter- 
mined,’ asks Leverrier, ‘the time of the first and 
last contact ; and you are aware that the observa- 
tion of the first contact is one of such extreme de- 


the fascinating history, as it fell from the lips of|licacy that professional astronomers often fail in 


the greatest astronomer of the age. 


observing it?’ ‘Pardon me, sir,’ replies the doc- 


For a long time M. Leverrier refused to attach|tor, ‘I do not pretend to have seized the precise 


any credit to the reports which reached him on the|moment of contact. T' 
subject. He could not believe that the discovery|dise when I first perceived it. 


of a new planet could have been kept secret for 
nine months, and that a humble village doctor 
could have been the person who discovered it. As 
the director of the imperial observatory, however, 
it was his duty to inquire into the truth of the re- 
port; and having a personal interest in the ques- 
tion as the predictor of a planet near the sun, he 
resolved to enter upon the investigation. Lescar- 
bault’s letter to himself, of the 22d December, con- 
firmed him in this resolution; and though he had 
a secret conviction that the story might be true, 
yet the predominant feeling in his mind was to un- 
wask an attempt to impose upon him, as the per- 
son more likely than any other astronomer to listen 
to the allegation that his prophecy had been ful- 
filled. 

He accordingly set out from Paris by railway, 
on Friday, the 30th December, accompanied by 
M. Vallée as a witness of the stern inquisition 
which he was about to institute. Orgeres was un- 
fortunately twelve miles distant from the nearest 
station, and our travellers were obliged to perform 
the journey on foot. On their arrival at the house 
of M. Lesearbault, M. Leverrier knocked loudly 
at the door; and when the doctor himself had 
opened it, his visitor declined to give his name and 
his titles, 

“One should have seen M. Lescarbault,” says 
Abbé Moigno, “so small, so simple, so modest, 
and so timid, in order to understand the emotion 


The round spot was upon the 
1 measured care- 
fully its distance from the margin, and, expecting 
that it would describe an equal distance, I counted 
the time which it took to describe this second dis- 
tance, and I thus determined approximately the 
instant of its entry.’ ‘To count the time is easy 
to say, but where is your chronometer?’ ‘ My 
chronometer is a watch with minutes, the faithful 
companion of my professional journeys.’ ‘ What! 
with that old watch, showing only minutes, dare 
you talk of estimating seconds? My suspicions are 
already too well founded.’ ‘ Pardon me,’ was the 
reply, ‘I have also a pendulum which nearly beats 
seconds.’ ‘Show me this pendulum,’ says Lever- 
rier. The doctor goes up stairs, and brings down 
a silk thread, to which an ivory ball was suspended. 
‘I am anxious to seé how skilfully you can thus 
reckon seconds.’ The lamb acquiesces. He fixes 
the upper end of the thread to a nail, and after the 
ivory ball has come to rest, he draws it a little 
from the vertical, and counts the number of oscil- 
lations corresponding with a minute on his watch, 
and thus proves that his pendulum beats seconds. 
‘This is not enough,’ replies the lion; ‘it is one 
thing that your pendulum beats seconds, but it is 
another that you have the sentiment of the second 
beaten by your pendulum in order that you may 
count the seconds in observing.’ ‘ Shall | venture 
to tell you,’ says the lamb, ‘that my profession is 
to feel pulses and to count their pulsations? My 
pendulum puts the second in my ears, and I have 
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no difficulty in counting several successive se-|Society,” yet is silent as to any other disciplinary|other. This, however, is only one phase of the 
conds.’ ”’ course to be pursued. With him it appears that|question. Such marriages have been contracted 
“numerical decline” is paramount in importance| under a vast variety of circumstances, and we can- 
to every other consideration. An “evil” must be|/not conceal from ourselves that in some few in- 
sanctioned—a “ church’s duty” neglected—to pre-|stances the inflexible administration of this law 
Remarks on John S. Rowntree’s “Quakerism, Past|vent “a numerical decline!” This is the gist of|has been oppressive to individuals and injurious to 
and Present.” his whole argument on this subject, and we are|the Society. But this, we conceive, has arisen, not 

(Concluded from page 22. quite disposed to let it go for what it is worth. from any defect in the rules, but in their improper 

The author attempts to show that in the early} Before concluding our remarks on this subject, |administration by monthly meetings, which are 
days of the Society, such marriages were allowed |We must allude to another of those numerous mis- invested with a plenary jurisdiction in these mat- 
to be solemnized in Friends’ meetings “ rather than |Tepresentations with which this book abounds, some|ters. In confirmation of this view, we adduce the 
drive the parties to the parish church,” and alludes|of which we have already noticed. ‘The author following excellent rule in relation to the conduct 
to the 264th Epistle of George Fox as confirma. |says, (p. 152)—“ Whilst the Yearly Meeting di-|to be observed in conducting the disciplinary busi- 
tory of his views. We are unable to discover any |Trects certain practical ‘ advices’ on the right per-|ness of the Society :—“ It is recommended unto 
thing of the kind in this epistle. George Fox says|formance of the varied duties of life (excellent in | faithful friends, to watch over the flock of Christ 
—“All such as go to them (the priests) for wives|sentiment, and beautiful in expression,) to be fre-|in their respective places ; that they faithfully and 
or husbands, must come to judgment and condem-| quently read in its meetings for discipline, they are diligently walk up to the testimony of the blessed 
nation of themselves, and that spirit that led them|silent on the subject of marriage; and in none of|truth, to which the Lord hath gathered us in this 
to the priests to marry them; or else Friends, that the Society's published documents does it help its|latter age of the world; that so where any are 
keep their habitations, must write and bear testi-|junior members to a knowldge of what are the con-|found short, weak, or faulty, they may be admon- 


(To be concluded.) 
—_—_— -o——_-— 
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mony against them both.” He then directs that|ditions of happiness in married life.” 


“all these things be inquired into and brought to 
the Quarterly Meeting; &c. And let all this be 
done before they (or any of them) be declared as 
heathens, or written against; let them be three or 
four times admonished, that they may have gospel 
order, so that if it be possible, they may come to 
that which at first did convince them, and to re- 
pent and condemn their unrighteous doings; so 
that ye may not leave, if possible, a hoof in 
Egypt.” This clearly refers to marriages which 
had been effected, and points out nothing more 
than the usual disciplinary course of proceeding in 
such cases. In his Primitive Christianity Re- 
viewed, William Penn says, (chap. ii. sec. 6,) “ We 
cannot allow of mixed marriages, that is, to join 
with such as are not of our Society, but oppose and 
disown them, if at any time any of our profession 
so grossly err from the rule of their communion ; 
yet restore them upon sincere repentance, but not 
disjoin them.” 

These, be it observed, are not “the Quaker le- 
gislators” of the 18th century, or “the Quakers of 
the middle age,” but of the 17th century—the 
most flourishing period of the Society’s existence, 
when, according to this essay, there was no such 
thing as defined membership, and when “ the so- 
Jemnization of marriage in Friends’ Meeting- 
houses” was “an easy process,” (p. 148.) If we 
cancel the rights and privileges of membership, we 
are too obtuse to see how the power of disownment 
could exist, or what “ Draconian’’ penalties could 
be inflicted. Whether this difficulty was felt by 
“the Quakers of the middle-age,” who were con- 
cerned in “the disciplinary revival of 1760,” we 
cannot tell; but from what is said in this essay, we 
infer that they first instituted a “ defined mem- 


Without |ished and sought in the spirit of love, which is the 
pretending to know what the author precisely means |spirit of the gospel; and divine charity, wherein 
by “the conditions” mentioned, it is very evident|mercy is not only mixed with judgment, but may 
to us that the Yearly Meeting has issued many|appear over all our works, that so it may be seen 
more advices than the essayist has ever read ;—|by all, that church love abounds before church cen- 
the more is the pity, for had he been really cogni-|sure comes, and that a gospel spirit is the spring 
zant of all that has been addressed to youth on the}and motive to all our performances, as well in dis- 
‘evils of mixed marriages,” he would have paused |cipline as in worship. 1703.”—( Extracts from the 
ere he said, “the natural associations of the| Minutes and Advices of the Yearly Meeting. 
younger Friends who attend meetings for discipline]  Conclusion.— Having noticed some of the most 
are connected with the disownment of those marry-|important errors in this book, and attempted to 
ing contrary to rule, and with the yearly answer-|correct some of its misrepresentations, we trust we 
ing of the harshly worded query ;” as if this was|have done enough to excite the vigilance of its 
their only source of information, and no advices|readers to induce them to pause ere they give cre- 
had ever been promulgated by the Society on this|dence to its plausibilities, or suffer their faith in 
important subject. Now, the fact is, that in the/the principles of the Society to be shaken by its 
Epistles of the Yearly Meeting, from the earliest |dangerous insinuations. For one of its most cha- 
times to the present—in the works of Fox, Penn, jracteristic traits is, that the author insinuates more 
and numerous other writers, as well as in official|than he directly asserts, and sneers where he has 
documents of the Society, in the “ selection of ad-|not the courage tocondemn. We have shown how 
vices,” and in other books published by the Socie-|unfairly and disingenuously he has wrested the 
ty, this subject forms a prominent topic for affee-|plain and obvious meaning of the high authorities 
tionate caution and earnest advice. he has quoted in support of his views, and how 
As we have said, we are unable to comprehend |irreconcilable his opinions are with the well-known 
what the author means by “a knowledge of what|principles professed by the Society. Numerous as 
are the conditions of happiness in married life,” in|are the discrepancies which have been discussed in 


which he deems it essential that young Friends|these remarks, there are uvhappily many more 


should be specially instructed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Does he think that “ the advices,” which he 
very justly characterizes as “excellent in sentiment 
and beautiful in expression,” are applicable only 
to the unmarried ;—or does he think it the duty 


upon which we have been silent. Patience has its 
limits, and an “ oft-repeated tale” becomes tiresome 
to even the best and most indulgent of readers, 
What has been said on the topies which have been 
selected for remark, is but the reflex of what might, 


of a church to instruct its members in domestic} with equal justice, have been said on many of the 


economy ? 
Whatever construction the words of the author 


subjects omitted. 





may bear, it must be admitted that the censure of 
the Society is implied, and that this censure is 


bership,” and then put in full force “the penal|based on assumptions unsupported by facts. 


exercise of the discipline” to deprive parties of 


We may be permitted to add, that in most cases 


There are but few pages in this essay, which 
are free from all that is objectionable, and which 
do not contain much that is open to reprehension. 

During the last few years a spirit of restless- 
ness, a longing after a conformity with other reli- 


their newly-acquired rights. That, in fact, like}in which parties have been disowned for marrying| gious denominations, and a hankering after “ sym- 


boys in play, they set up the nine-pins for the ex-|those not in membership, or in any way connected bolic rites,” intellectual teaching, and “‘a creaturely 
press purpose of having the pleasure to knock them| with the Society, it has been, in our opinion, the activity, has been prevalent among some portions 
down again. result of a previous indifference as to their mem-|of the Society; and it appears to us that this book 

If the highest authorities are to be credited,|bership or to an alienation from the Society. The|has been issued into the world as an exposition and 
there was both a defined membership and discipli-| violation of these rules has frequently been pre-|advocacy of these views. Such a work can searcely 
nary rules as to mixed marriages, long before “the|ceded by a non-attendance of religious and disci-|be otherwise than highly prejudicial to those who, 
middle age” mentioned in the essay, and the rules|plinary meetings, and the non-observance of other |either from their youth or the lack of opportunity, 
were substantially the same as those rules which} things obligatory on membership, all betokening|are but imperfectly acquainted with the principles 
are so freely denounced in this book. great lukewarmness. In such instances, therefore, |of the Society, and are unable to appreciate the 

J.S. Rowntree admits that mixed marriages are|the penalty of disownment is but a very lenient|beautiful harmony and consistency which they ex- 
an evil, and that it is a church’s duty to endeavour | measure, and, in fact, is felt by the delinquent as|hibit, when considered in relation to each other, 
to prevent them; but he does not tell us how these|a relief from responsibilities which he had pre-/and the close and intimate connection that exists 
endeavours are to be made, or what measures are| viously repudiated in practice. The retention of|between them and the evangelical truths promul- 
to be resorted to, if these preventive endeavours|such nominal members can do no good to the in-|gated by our Redeemer and his disciples. We 
fail in their object. He condemns disownment,|dividual or to the Society, either religiously or|have not hesitated to express our opinion that the 


because he “considers it as the most influential) morally, as it will inevitably be a cause of hypo-| principles sought to be inculeated, and the practices 
proximate cause of the numerical decline of the crisy on the one hand and of weakness on the/recommended in this essay, are at variance with 
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those of pure, primitive Quakerism, and if adopted, 
would inevitably lead the Society into a departure 
from that living faith, that pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, that spiritual, holy communion with God, 
which the great and good men who instituted the 
Society, sought after and strove to perpetuate; 
and in its stead there would be “the golden calf” 


the principles of true Quakerism—a greater de- 
gree of personal faithfulness, and a more earnest 
and heartfelt desire to be led and guided in all 
things by that “divine light and life within,” so 
much insisted on by George Fox, and which so 
many of the just of all generations have practically 
known to be “ a lamp to their feet and a light unto 


of a spurious Quakerism, teaching the doctrines of| their paths” in their journeys “ through the wilder- 


men in words of worldly wisdom, and in meetings 


ness of this world,” to that city which “ hath no 


held professedly for religious worship a reading of|need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine iv 


the sacred volume as a matter of form, and a sing- 
ing of hymns, in which the heart, in many in- 
stances, would have no sympathy, whilst the pro- 
fession of diverse faiths, and the nominal obser- 
vance of a lax discipline would open the portals of 
the Society for the admission of the much coveted 
multitude. 

Sad and lamentable, indeed, would be such a 
“ decadence,” not only as it would affect the mem- 
bers of the Society, but from the effect it would 
have on the cause of truth and righteousness in the 
world, contrasted with which even the numerical 
diminution of its members is a matter of very little 
importance. 

We have no disposition, however, to deny that, 
as compared with some periods of its history, the 
present condition of the Society offers but little 
reason for congratulation, whilst on the other hand 
we believe that it contrasts favourably with other 
epochs of its existence. Mutation is stamped on 
all earthly things, and even good men have alter- 
nations in their religious experiences; we see no 


‘reason why even the best of religious societies 


should be exempt from days of adversity or de- 
generacy. 

The most potent enemy the Society has to con- 
tend with, is in its own borders. Its prosperity 
will and can only be promoted by its staunch ad- 
herence to its principles. Any deviation from, or 
abrogation of these, will mar its beauty, sap its 
foundations, and inevitably induce its ruin. In 
some things, doubtless, in which principles are not 
involved, its practice and customs may be im- 
proved, but as we believe its faith to be built on 
the Rock of Ages and to be in entire harmony 
with immutable gospel truth, any alterations sug- 
gested by the wisdom of man, uninfluenced and 
directed by the Holy Spirit, would be highly de- 
trimental., 

In these as in all times, and in this as in all 
other religious societies, there are not wanting, un- 
happily, those who, like Esau of old, sell their 
birthrights for a mess of pottage—who tempted by 
riches and the delusive pleasures of the world, or 
lukewarm and regardless of their soul’s welfare, 
live as without God in the world ; and some who, 
although they may observe the form of godliness, 
are yet in the bonds of wickedness; but this does 
not militate against the principles of the Society, 
or prove them to be unsuitable to the exigencies of 
our condition. Nor does it prove even the expe- 
diency, as advocated by the essayist, much less the 
necessity, of lowering the standard of Truth, to 
suit the degeneracy of these times. It rather in- 
structs us to strive after “ the earnest piety of the 
early Friends,” that we may render that spiritual 
religion which was suitable for them” equally effi- 
cacious for us. 

In our opinion, the remedies proposed by the es- 
sayist for the resuscitation of the Society, are mis- 
erably deficient in those requisites which are essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of his proposed object. 
The adulteration of gospel truth with the devices 
of man’s wisdom cannot increase, but must deteri- 
orate religious faith, and weaken if not destroy its 
efficacy for the salvation of souls. What is wanted 



























gin of the mariner’s compass. 


superior minds. 
informed that the seamen of Kurope and America 
are indebted to the same source as themselves for 
that invaluable gift of science to art. 


it: for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.” 


Neath. J. RICHARDSON. 
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The Japanese and the Bthnological Society. 
AN OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE INTERVIEW. 


The committee appointed by the Ethnological 
Society, to hold an interview with the scientific 
members of the Japanese Embassy, have at last 
prepared their official report, and we find it in the 
Century. This interview bas never been fully re- 
ported in the daily papers, and we therefore make 
a few extracts: 


THE EMBASSY TO ROME. 


The subject of an embassy, alleged to have been 
sent from Japan to Rome, A. D. 1528, was broach- 
ed. Matsmoto stated emphatically, that no formal 
mission to a foreign country ever occurred previous 
to the one of which he is a member, accredited to 
the United States. He observed that, some 278 
years ago, several young men, connections and 
representatives of three princes, visited Rome, but 
without any governmental authority. 


WHAT THE JAPANESE OWE TO CHINA. 


As it was rumored that some members of the 
Embassy had become indignant on their people 
being compared to the Chinese, we were agreeebly 
surprised at the candour and magnanimity of our 
informants, when interrogated respecting the 
sources whence they originally derived tea, silk, 
porcelain, wood engraving, paper, printing and 
gunpowder. ‘The answer was, uniformly, “ China.” 
As it seems possible, if not probable, that naviga- 
tion was as early developed by the islanders of 
Japan as by the natives of the neighbouring con- 
tinent, their opinion was asked respecting the ori- 
The answer was 
the same, and as promptly given, “China.” In- 


dicative of views and feelings untainted with na- 


tional prejudices, these replies are characteristic of 
They were surprised on being 


JAPANESE CHEAP LITERATURE. 
When asked if such books as that before us 


(one printed in colours, were rare, the reply was— 
they were very common, “in much plenty.” 


The 
report of old travellers was confirmed, that the 


Japanese have what we call encyclopedias, or dic- 


tionaries of arts, and collections of “ manuals” 
like this, numerous, as it would seem, and certainly 
as fully illustrated as any modern French series; 
and at one-fifth of the cost, too—cheap as we may 
think the Parisian issues are. So far as regards 
the production of a cheap and useful literature, 
Japan may be said to have been centuries in ad- 
vance of Kurope. The cost of this book was about 
ten ceuts—from eight to ten cents. 


THE ORIGIN OF PUMPS. 
As the common pump is known to be of remote, 


¢ and believed to be of Asiatic origin, it is, in all|tude. 
1s a better knowledge and higher appreciation of|probability, as old in Japan as the bellows, to patience ! 


which it is, in principle and construction, allied. 
It was, therefore, desirable to ascertain if the sa- 
vans of Japan had anticipated those of Europe in 
the knowledge of the part which the atmosphere 
plays in its operation. We were, however, in the 
absence of a competent medium, unable to present 
the question with sufficient distinctness to open an 
intelligent exchange of thought upon it, though re- 
ferring, by way of elucidation, to the operation of 
cupping, one, of course, familiar to Matsmoto and 
the interpreter. The question must, therefore, be 
left, with many others of equal interest, till the 
literature and the science of Japan are opened to 
us. 


JAPANESE MEMBERS OF AN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


With the view of continuing a correspondence 
thus commenced with the learned men of Japan— 
which cannot fail to throw light on the origin of 
some of the prime elements of European civiliza- 
tion—the committee would suggest the expediency 
of electing — Harris, United States minister at 
Jeddo, Matsmoto Sannojo, Josida Sagosayemon, 
and T'ateish Tokujuro, foreign corresponding mem- 
bers of the society. 





An Inordiate Love for Transitory Enjoyments. 
—Once there was a wonderful time of gathering 
into the vineyard of Christ; but since, with sor- 
row and lamentation it may be said, there has been 
a losing, scattering, and dwindling away in many 
places; the principal occasion whereof seems to 
have been, an inordinate love for transitory enjoy- 
ments, lawful in themselves and in their places, but 
not to have the chief possession of the mind. When 
this becomes the sorrowful state of any, they can- 
not savour the things that be of God, but the things 
which be of men; and are of consequence deprived 
of that all-sufficient help, so to live and walk, as to 
answer the witness of God in others; to train up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; and to maintain the testimonies of Truth 
with a convincing strength and efficacy. So that 
although the form is retained in a considerable 
degree by such, and they may also be fortified with 
arguments, to maintain the consistency of our pro- 
fession with the primitive plan laid down in Holy 
Writ, yet wanting the salt of the kingdom in them- 
selves, all their pretensions without it will prove 
nothing; yea, worse than nothing; seeing that by 
how much they have had the opportunity of know- 
ing more than others, by so much their condemna- 
tion will be greater—John Griffith. 





An Intelligent Elephant. — Tell my grand- 
children, said Daniel Wilson, writing home from 
India, that an elephant here had a disease in his 
eyes. For three days he had been completely 
blind. His owner, an engineer officer, asked my 
friend Dr. Webb if he could do anything to re- 
lieve the poor animal. The doctor said he would 
try nitrate of silver, which was a remedy com- 
monly applied to similar diseases in the human 
eye. The huge animal was ordered to lic down, 
and at first, on the application of the remedy, raised 
a most extraordinary roar at the acute pain which 
it occasioned. The effect, however, was wonderful. 
The eye was, in a manner, restored, and the ani- 
mal could partially see. ‘The next day, when he 
was brought, and heard the doctor's voice he laid 
| down of himself, placed his enormous head on one 
side, curled up his trunk, drew in his breath just 
like a man about to endure an operation, gave a 
sigh of relief when it was over, and then, by trunk 
and gesture, evident!y wished to express his grati- 
What sagacity!—What a lesson to us of 
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For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
THE PLEASANTS FAMILY OF VIRGINIA. 
MARGARET PLEASANTS. 


Margaret, a daughter of Robert Jordan, of 
Naucemond county, Virginia, was one who not 


only had heard the call of her Gear Saviour, but! 


had submitted thereto. She was endowed with a 
good understanding, and manifested a good degree 


of piety and humility, and was conspicuous for her| 
plainness and christian example. She was married | 
to John Pleasants, the third of that name, who) 


had walked in the truth, and becoming a mother, 
she was anxious, by precept and example, to bring 
up her children in the path of self-denial and dedi- 
cation to the Lord’s will. In the language of her 
memorial, “ Though of a more than common ten- 
der and indulgent disposition towards them in other 
respects, she was very careful to restrain them from 
every hurtful or unprofitable thing.” 

She was one of exemplary patience under suf- 
fering, some remarkable instances of which fell to 
her lot. Soon after the birth of her first child, the 
sheriff of the county came to her husband’s house, 
and on account of demands for priest’s wages, 
which for conscience’ sake they could not pay, 
seized the very bed she was on. These trials and 
difficulties did not shake her faith. She was con- 
cerned to attend religious meetings whenever able, 
and was an example of humble waiting therein. 
She was diligent in the perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and very glad of the company of Friends. 
Her economy and diligence in her family concerns 
were remarkable, and her household always ap- 
peared with a becoming decency. She avoided 
superfluities in her house, and on her table, even 
when, through the blessing of the Lord on their 
industry, they were favoured with an affluence. 
She was a kind and charitable neighbour, a loving 
dutiful wife and a good mistress. One of her sons 
being absent in Philadelphia, she wrote to him, as 
follows, viz: “Oh! the goodness of the Almighty is 
very great every way; for which we have cause to 
bless his great and worthy name. We have as 
much need as ever, dear child, to look unto the 
Lord for help and strength every moment; for all 
our time is a time of need. I trust in the Lord 
that he is and will be with thee. The desire and 
prayer of thy tender mother is, that thou may 
abide in his blessed counsel. Then all will be 
well.” 

Her last illness was of four weeks’ continuance. 
Looking forward to her approaching dissolution, she 
bore the pains of her afflicted body with christian 
patience, and on the 5th of the Tenth mo., 1746, 
she departed this life at Curles. 


SARAH PLEASANTS. 


Sarah, a daughter of Thomas and Mary Plea- 
sants, who was born at Curles, about the year 
1732, was a religiously minded young woman. 
Although exemplary in her conduct and conversa- 
tion, yet being brought to a sick bed, in view of an 
awful eternity, she found that she had some things 
to look back to with sorrow and repentance. She 
was taken ill on the 26th of the Seventh month, 
1749, being in the seventeenth year of her age. 
During her illness, she uttered many things which 
struck those around her with surprise and admira- 
tion. On one occasion she called to several per- 
sons, who were with her “ to view her in the bloom 
of youth, ‘how changed.’ 


THE FRIEND. 


time, to be called to bid adieu to the world and 
all its enjoyments.” She then was enabled to pray 
vocally, that when she was fully prepared therefor, 
she might be released. She, on one occasion, in a 
particular manuer, requested the physician who 
attended her, to observe the frailty of poor flesh 
and blood, and the uncertainty of life. She said, 
“ Look on me, doctor; I am like a bud cropt from 
the vine before it is fully blown. Young as I am, 
I have something to repent of, [something] which, 
in health and strength, we are apt to overlook, and 
flatter ourselves, is no crime. I have been too 
much given to laughter and jesting, with those of 
my companions, who fondly embraced and returned 
the same.” She then named one in particular, ex- 
pressing a great desire to see her before she died, 
that she might say how she now felt respecting this, 
and also because she had taken too much delight in 
dress. She then again addressed the doctor, and 
said, “‘ Nothing else have I to charge myself with ; 
yet, dear doctor, I find it enough! Therefore, let 
me prevail with thee to take warning by me. I 
am sensible that some things thou art in the prac- 
tice of, are full as dangerous, if not more so, than 
those which now lie so heavily upon me. Give me 
leave to mention one or two of them. The word 
‘faith,’ I observe thou often makes use of. Thou 
may not as yet consider the consequence of it. Also 
drinking, to oblige company, as thy excuse, as it 
is that of many others. ‘hese things thou wilt find 
of greater weight, when thou comes to be in the 
condition I now am in, than now thou may think 
possible. Thou wilt then surely wish they had 
been left undone, with all other unprofitable things.” 
The physician was affected to weeping, and said, 
“T take it very kind, and hope 1 shall observe 
it.” 

She at different times had much advice to give 
him, which he highly valued. She one day called 
her brother Thomas, and said, “ Dear brother, I 
know thy situation is very lonesome, and destitute of 
suitable company. I pray thee, keep as much as 
possible out of low company. Not the poor, do I 
mean, because they are poor; but the loose and 
vulgar, whether rich or poor; that which is of 
a corrupting spirit, and will tend to the burt of 
those who associate with them. Keep thy place, 
and thou wilt be like a light set on a hill, as a 
guide to others, who will praise God on thy behalf.” 


(To be continued.) 





Heat and Cold as Disinfectants.—At the Na- 
tional Sanitary Convention, in Boston, Dr. Harris 
read a paper on “ Heat as a disinfectant. It ap- 
peared that the boiling of clothes exposed to infec- 
tion had proved an efficient disinfectant. The heat- 
ing of hospital wards by common stoves to 160 
degrees Fahrenheit for two days, had eradicated 
infection. Dr. Harris referred to his own experi- 
ence in the Quarantine Hospital, and showed that 
the washerwomen avoided infection by boiling the 
clothes before washing. When this was not done, 
every washerwomen caught the disease. Heat ap. 
plied to clothing and rooms, had produced the same 
effects in scarlet fever and other diseases. His 
observations had shown that nearly all fabrics would 
bear a higher degree of heat than was required for 
complete disinfection. 


———~»—__—__ 


It may be instructive to some to consider, that 
however unimportant things may appear to the 
human understanding, there is nothing in which 
the Lord requires us to deny ourselves, however 
little it may appear, but that if we retain it, it will 
mar our peace, and stop our progress in the way of 


Likely, in a very short) life, 





Selected. 
EVENING SONG OF THE TYROLESE PEASANTS. 


“The loved hour of repose is striking. Let us come 
to the sunset tree.”—Notes on Germany. 


Come to the sunset tree! 
The day is past and gone; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 


The twilight star to heaven, 

And the summer dew to flowers, 
And rest to us is given, 

By the cool soft evening hours. 


Sweet is the hour of rest, 
Pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 

And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie. 


When the burden and the heat 
Of labour’s task are o'er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one ai his door. 


Come to the sunset tree! 
The day is past and gone; 
And the woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 


Yes, tuneful is the sound 

That dwells in whispering boughs, 
Welcome the freshness round, 

And the gale that fans our brows. 


But rest more sweet and still 
Than ever night-fall gave, 

Our longing hearts shall fill, 
In the world beyond the grave. 


There shall no tempest blow, 
No scorching noon-tide beat ; 

There shall be no more snow, 
No weary wandering feet. 


And we lift our trusting eyes, 
To the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
To the sabbath of our God. 


Come to the sunset tree! 
The day is past and gone; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 
ITemans. 
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Selected. 
SPEAK GENTLY. 
Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild ; 
It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear; 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
’Tis full of anxious care. 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care worn heart; 

The sands of life are nearly run. 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly to the poor; 
Let no harsh tone be heard ; 

They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word. 


Speak gently to the erring; know 
They must have toiled in vain; 

Perchance unkindness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again. 


Speak gently! He who gave his life 
To bind man’s stubborn will; 

When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, “ Peace, be still.” 


Speak gently; ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the hearts deep well; 
The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
Salem (Mass.) Register. 


—— +e. 


Our leisure days are the enemy’s busy ones, for 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 
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at For “ The Friend.” |the weak part appeared again, to my shame and 
Gospel Ministry. sorrow; but my Master’s kindness and gracious 

This letter of Samuel Bownas, addressed to a|regard was soon after evidently manifested in let- 
Friend on the subject of gospel ministry, is well iting me plainly see the weakness and folly of tak- 
worth reading by those who are called to that|ing the honour to ourselves, which alone is due to 
work by the Head of the church. It contains aj him, when we have been drawn forth in the beauty 
pretty direct testimony against ai] man-made min-|of the Gospel, beyond what we ourselves, or those 
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jection, when we are sympathizing with the true 
seed in its oppressed state, that we may patiently 
|wait the Lord’s time, to receive a word from him 
\fitly to speak to the present state of the people; 
or, thirdly, if the people’s too imprudent expecta- 
tion of what cannot be had, unless I am favoured 
with a superior aid, qualifying me to answer their 


istry, designed to gratify itching ears, or please the that heard us, did expect. Now I perceived the|desires—lI say, if by any or all of these causes, at 
vanity of the preacher, rather than to hold meet-|necessity of guarding against the inclinations of|times, 1 am shut up, the best way I have ever found 
ings in silence, when no one has been divinely put|the flesh, which would sometimes be decking itself|is to be patient in waiting the Lord's time for re- 


forth in the work. A ministry originating in and|with the jewels of the Spirit, saying, I did this, or 
fed by a party spirit, which is full of flattery to its|that, fishing for and seeking the praise of men 
own kind, and of denunciations against those who|more than of God. I also saw a danger of fall- 
do not unite with the sentiments of the speaker, is|ing into a formal way of preaching a form of words, 
equally condemned by it. here are also good | almost without variation, which, though sound, and 
hints respecting disagreeable habits in preaching, | perhaps pleasing to many, yet wanting the renew- 
with a very loud voice and a great flood of words, |ing of Divine virtue, are tasteless and unprofitable 
as though the power was in proportion to the|to the hearers. The view I had of the unprofit- 
quantity, and loudness of sound, and they were ableness of such a ministry, would have carried 
an indication of divine authority. me too far, to my own disadvantage, had I not 
“Dear Debby,—The small time I had with thee,|also been favoured with a clear prospect of the 
furnished me with an opportunity of observing the| lawfulness, expediency and necessity, of speaking 
disposition of thy mind, and gave me a small taste|the same matter, or preaching the same doctrine 
of thy ministry, both which, under proper cultiva-| to-day, (being divinely opened and engaged there- 
tion, [ think, may be improved, so as to render|to,) as yesterday, though then entirely new to me; 
thee a member of good service in the body. In|for nothing can be said that bath not been said, 
order to which, and that thou mayest in thy public|and it is the renewed evidence of the Spirit that 
engagements appear in the beauty of the Spirit, makes it savoury, both to us and our hearers. 
without any mixture of the flesh, or of that weak| ‘‘ Superfluous words, tones and gestures—ahs ! 


| 





and womanish part, which, in both sexes, ought/and groans—I was never under any temptation to 


never to speak in the congregation of the saints, I 
will give thee a short sketch of some of my hits 
and misses, when, in my youth, I publicly appeared 
in the gallery; the observation of which, | hope, 
may tend to thy profit and instruction, viz. 

“T was seldom, for near two years after my 
mouth was first opened to preach the Gospel, with- 


make use of; but the impertinence of self some- 
times, to my shame and trouble, would appear, in 
my imprudently affecting eloquent terms and scho- 


weak state, to adorn my doctrine, and recommend 
it better to the audience. 
an affectation of appearing an able or skilful min- 


out some degree of Divine love and virtue on my |ister; a piece of unprofitable vanity; but I soon 
mind, but after I was called out to the service of|found it most safe and edifying, to use no more 


visiting meetings abroad, I found my mind very} words but what I well understood, and could pro- 


often barren and weak, and as I then thought, void|perly apply, and that truth shines brightest in a, 


of all good, in which state, (being companion to|plain dress. No embellishments of ours can add 
my dear friend J. A. J.,) I cried out that I was to its lustre. 
deceived, to his great surprise; he fearing my af- 
fliction would be too hard for me. I had impru-|and humble waiting to see my way opened, and 
dently thought, that having such aboundings of/discover clearly the leadings of the Divine gift, 
Divine love and life, when I was daily at my work,| warmed myself with sparks of my own kindiing, 
Ishould be much more favoured therewith when|to a degree of zeal and passion, and begun to 
abroad in the service of the Gospel, disengaged |thrash the assemblies, judging and charging the 
from all other employments. But finding the re-junfaithful, whether any such or none there, it was 
verse, I wished myself at home again, rather than|all one to me. Thus, in the dark, mistaking the 
travelling in such a barren state as I was then in,|cause of that uneasiness and straitness [ found in 
though at times I had eminent enjoyments; but, |myself, imagining myself loaded and oppressed by 
alas! they were soon gone. In due time, I was|dark and unfaithful spirits in the assembly; after 
favoured with the design of Providence in dealing|wearying myself with denouncing judgments upon 
thus with me; and the very cattle in the field, by|them, I have sat down in sadness and trouble. 
weaning of their young aud turning them to shift} Though I have found this sort of preaching please 
for themselves, taught me, that it was meet I should| many, and was commended, it was ever afilicting 
be left a little to myself, and not always be kept|to me, when, on reflection, [ found the trae cause 
to the breast and dandled upon the knee like an|of that uneasiness was in my own breast. Yet, it 
infant; but that it was needful I should grow and|may sometimes happen, that the unfaithful may 
advance above this infant state, to a degree more|bring great grief and uneasiness upon us, and this 
fit for service. may be hard to bear; but let us take care we move 
“ When I was thoroughly informed in this point, |not till the cloud is removed from off the taberna- 
I longed to be a man; yea, sometimes, I verily |cle, because it is unsafé going forward till then. 
thought I was so; but met often with great dis-| “I have, from experience, found it my safest and 
appointments therein, by undertaking matters above| best way, carefully to attend to my gift, endea- 
‘my growth and experience; and the weak part|vouring to keep my place without judging others ; 
appearing at times to my great shame and confu- 
sion, humbled me again for some time. But re- 
covering strength and courage, I began, as I thought, 
to advance above the danger of making such blun- 
ders: a confidence arising in me, on imprudently 
comparing my service and growth as a minister, 





that my understanding may be opened to see the 
\true cause of my own barrenness, that I may be 
‘enabled to address myself suitably to the Father 
of Spirits for help; that first, if it be in myself it 


with others, that were in the work before me; sup-|may be removed, then the effect will cease; or 
posing myself (and it was self that did suppose) 
more eminent than they. Thusself prevailed, and 





\secondly, if the weakness or backsliding of others, 
be the cause of our barrenness and seeming de- 





lastic expressions, which seemed to me, in that 


All this proceeded from | 


“T have also, sometimes, for want of a patient /unskiiful auditors, admired. 


patiently bearing my own burden, and earnestly | 
desiring I may judge nothing before its time, but’ 


lief. To seek it in our own time, will be but add- 
ing sorrow to affliction. 

“To conclude: the most safe way I ever yet 
found in the exercise of my gift, is to stand up, as 
little regarding anything besides my opening as I can; 
and deliver it, in my beginning, just as I do other 
matters in my common discourse, not endeavouring 
to beautify it either in matter, tone, or address. 
As I keep my place, and go on as doctrine is opened 
in my understanding, I feel at times my voice gra- 
dually filled with virtue and power; and even then 
I find it safest not to speak too fast, or too loud, 
lest I lose sight of or outrun my guide, and so lose 
the sight or sense of that inward strength I felt 
jincreasing in my mind. This care seems to me 
necessary to my taking the Apostle’s advice, ‘ Let 
him that ministers do it of that ability which God 
giveth ;’ this has a double signification; first, re- 
specting the matter which we deliver: if we keep 
to our openings, we shall be furnished with suitable 
doctrine ; secondly, the wisdom and strength of the 
\spirit and power of the Gospel will be felt in it, 
and, at times, by our thus going on according to 
the ability God gives, the very spirit and marrow 
of religion will appear plainly laid open to the 
understanding of the hearers. But when we raise 
our voices, or hurry on, above or beyond that in- 
ward strength we feel in our minds, we are apt to 
cloud our own minds, lose sight of or outrun our 
guide, and then run into a wilderness of words, 
which I have too often done, and found the conse- 
quence of such imprudence, poverty and death; 
though even this kind of preaching is, by some 
They will say, ‘QO, 
jhow matter flowed from him! how full was he’ (of 
jemptiness and confusion, say I,) ‘of power and 
jauthority,’ say they; or rather the passion and 
blind zeal of the creature; the fleshly part not be- 
‘ing thoroughly mortified and subdued. But when 
I am so happy as to begin with the Spirit, and 
follow its leadings in my ministry, I feel strength 
by degrees cover all my weaknesses; wisdom, illu- 
minating my mind, hides all my folly, so that no- 
thing appears inconsistent with the beauty and 
wisdom of the Spirit. This is the vestment, the 
Urim and Thummim, that covers the whole man 
that is to be covered; so that no weakness will 
prevail or appear in our ministry. When I am 
thus conducted, (which sometimes happens,) though 
I may be accounted, in my beginning, a dull, 
heavy, or lifeless preacher, yet I rarely miss of 
concluding with peace and inward satisfaction ; 
and feeling the gradual increase of Divine virtue, 
in the patient exercise of my gift; finding myself 
both furnished with matter and skill to divide the 
word aright; both which coming from the Spirit, 
and not being the product of my own wisdom or 
\apprehension, [ dare assume no part of that honour 
to myself, which, at such times, by an imprudent 
audience is lavishly bestowed upon one, who am 
ouly the instrument by which the Lord of the 
harvest works; but find it my safest way, humbly 
to make thereof an offering unto Him who is wor- 
thy forever. 

“Thus, dear friend, I have stained some paper 
with a few observations on my own conduct, aim- 
|ing at thy good; and conclude with desires, thou 
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THE FRIEND. 
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mayst endeavour to improve thy skill in this work, | 


and rightly divide the word of Truth, so as neither) 
thou thyself, nor those that hear thee, may have 
cause of shame or uneasiness.”’ 
caalelihaliinaiages 
For “The Friend.” | 
The True Position of Woman, 
Extracted from the late Prof. Reed's Introductory to his | 
Lectures on English Literature. 

Literature is to be employed for culture of cha- 
racter—manly character and womanly character. 
1 speak of them separately, not because it is neces- 
sary so to do with reference to that which is essen- 
tial literature, but because attention has lately been | 
drawn to the subject of the social position of wo- 
man, and there is heard at least a sound of con- 
flicting opinions and opposing theories. Let me 
say, in the first place, that I question whether it is 
proper, or even practicable, so to detach woman- 
hood from our common human nature, as to make 
it a topic of distinct disquisition; it seems to me a 
little too much like a naturalist’s study of some 
subject in zoology—the form and habits of some 
other species of created things. Again, as to all 
controversies respecting the equality of the sexes, 
or relative superiority, or inferiority, I have only 
to say, that to me they are simply odious,—wrong, 
I believe,—in faith, in philosophy and in feeling. 
Why should our minds be perplexed with modern 
speculations on this subject, when we have inspired | 
teaching, which, in a few words, if we will but look | 
at them, will show us the whole truth: “ And the| 
Lord God said, It is not good that the man should 
be alone; I will make him a help-meet for him.” | 
“God doth not say,” observes an old English di- 
vine, (Bishop Donne,) “it is not good for man to| 
be alone.” “He doth not say it is not good for 
this or that particular man to be alone; but it is 
not good in the general, for the whole frame of the 
world, that man should be alone.” Thus we find 
the creation of woman, and that providential law 
which preserves the equal numbers of the sexes, 
resting on the divinely instituted principle of com- | 
panionship, not alone of marriage, not alone of| 
mother and child, but the manifold companionship | 
of woman, single or married; companionship in-| 
volving, of necessity, reciprocal dependence, but 
having nothing to do with equality, or superiority, | 
or inferiority, on one side or the other. There is a 
law of companionship far deeper than that of uni- 
formity, or equality, or similarity; the law which 
reconciles similitude and dissimilitude, the harmony 
of contrast, in which what is wanting on the one) 
side finds its complement on the other; for, 


Heart with heart, and mind with mind, 
When the main fibres are entwined 
Through Nature’s skill, 
May even by contraries be joined 
More closely still.* 
Such was the exquisite companionship of the sexes 
as they were represented in our first parents, and | 
so, however since disturbed, it remains as the ideal 
for all generations of men and women. There was 
adduced another law, when the words were pro- 
nounced to the woman: “Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee ;” and 
thus dominion was mingled with companionship— 
dominion of one sex over the other, which no sophis- 
try can evade; for it is divine, and to endure with 
the earth, and with the race. Having its origin 
in evil, it grows with evil, and the woman sinks 
down into the slave, and the man into her mere 


imbruted tyrant; but goodness can still find the|CO™pavy and many books, or much reading, have 


beauty of the primeval law of companionship un-| 


defaced by the element of dominion; for the pen- 








* Wordsworth—" The Grave of Burns.” 


alty of dominion may, like the curse of labour, be 
converted into a blessing. As willing, dutiful la- 
bour brings gladness more than sorrow with it, so 
shall the fulfilment of the law of obedience win a) 
glory of its own brighter than any achievement of | 
power. It is not by clamoring for rights, it is not} 
by restless discontent, but it is by tranquil work- 
ing out of the heaven-imposed law of obedience, 
that woman’s weakness is transmuted into strength 
—a moral, spiritual power which man shall do 
homage to. Ambition, pride, wilfulness, or any 
earthly passion, will but distort her being; she 
struggles all in vain against a divine appointment, 
and sinks into more woful servitude, and the pri- 
meval curse weighs a thousand fold upon her, and 
the primeval companionship perishes. But bowing 
beneath that law which sounded through the dark- 
ening paradise, she wins for her dower the only 
freedom that is worthy of woman,—the moral 
liberty which God bestows upon the faithful and 
obedient spirit. It is from the soil of meekness 
that the true strength of womanhood grows, and it 
is because it has its root in such a soil, that it has 
a growth so majestic, showering its blossoms and 
its fruits upon the world. Her influence follows 
man from the cradle to the grave, and the sphere | 
of it is the whole region of humanity. We warvel 
at the might of it, because its tranquil triumphs 
are so placid and so noiseless, and penetrating into 
the deep places of our nature. It was the sun and 
the wind that in the fable strove for the mastery, | 
and the strife was for a traveller’s cloak; the quict 
moon had naught to do with such fierce rivalry of 
the burning or the blast; but as in her tranquil 
orbit she journeys round the earth, she silently sways 
the tides of the ocean. 





—_—_—~+e___. 
For “The Friend.” 


Thonghts on Company and Books, 
SELECTED FROM LETTERS OF WILLIAM GROVER, 1822. 
I wish to feel for young people, under the vari-| 


ious temptations and trials, to which the years of| 


inexperience are exposed. They are naturally and 
reasonably inclined to learn, and to accomplish | 
themselves in ornament and usefulness. To this| 
end, as well as for temporary gratification, they | 
value and prefer company and books. Most of 


humbling view of thyself, and of thy many frail- 
ties and infirmities, and to increase the ardour of 
thy mind, in the pursuit of divine help, of inward 
quietude, and sweet, enriching peace, thou mayst 
conclude so much of it is good for thee; but if 
either of them be such, or indulged in to such a 
degree as unprofitably to occupy thy mind, and 
rather indispose than encourage thee in the love of 
inward recollection and meditation, thou mayst 
safely conclude there is a snare in it, and there is 
danger lest the durable and precious substance may 
be lost in pursuit of the shadow. 

sccciatilillaicennis 

For “The Friend.” 
Patiently Wait, and Quietly Hope. 

Ye are they which have continued with me in my 
temptations.—Luke xxii. 28. 

The trial of faith, through which the church is 
now passing, will doubtless tend to its ultimate 
purification, as patience is allowed to have its per- 
fect work, until the end of “the abomination that 
maketh desolate,” which hath been set up, and is 
“standing in the holy place,” when the assurance 
given to the mourning, trembling, and inquiring 
prophet, shall be verified, “ Blessed is he that 
waiteth.” Dan. x. 2, 11 and 12; viii. 12. 

A time of deliverance was promised to those 
whose record should be found in the book of life, 
and this is what is confidently looked and waited 
for, by the rightly exercised, in his “ time of trou- 
ble,” wherein the enemy hath magnified himself, 
and by his transforming power deceived many, 
whose feet have been turned from the true and liv- 
ing way, to follow lying vanities; whereby their 
own mercies have been forsaken. 

Is it not, therefore, for the undecciving of those 
who may have been, and are deluded, that the 
righteous are called and engaged to labour, unto 
whom appertaineth the promise, that they “shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever?” This labour 
of love is believed to be going availingly forward, 
of which there are evident tokens; although the 
true labourers are suffering the contradiction com- 
plained of by the apostle, when he and his co- 
labourers testified to the resurrection of Christ, of 
which these are made experimental witnesses. 

The true gospel labourer, whose eye is kept single 


them, perhaps, would say good company and good |to the grace bestowed upon him through the resur- 
books; and it is a delicate and very interesting| rection of Christ, by which he is raised from the 
matter to determine in what degree to discourage |dead, cannot now look for the sympathy and sup- 


books, and how much of either thou canst enjoy, | 


or to countenance this inclination. It is an un-| 
speakable favour, however, early in life, to know 
that in the silence and retirement of the mind, 
there is instruction and comfort to be met with, 
beyond what can be expected, cither from even| 
good company or good books. It is observable, 
by the attentive mind, that there may be an enjoy- | 
ment of books and of company, which strengthens | 
us in the love, esteem and pursuit of this silence} 
and retirement; and there is an enjoyment of good 
books and good company, which weakens and en- 
feebles the mind in its capacity to love, pursue and 
enjoy this profitable silence and meditation. Here, 
then, dear young friend, whosoever thou art, is 
the point of wisdom. Mind, day by day, through 
all, an inward sense respecting things, and thou 
mayst be favoured to perceive what thy duty calls 
for at thy hands, as to thy outward, temporal, | 
domestic, or social occupations; and: then what 
time thou canst properly spare for company and 


with religious bencfit to thy own mind. Much 





port of the unbelieving, any more than in former 
times, when self-righteousness did also abound, 


‘causing men to become vain in their imaginations, 


to the darkening of their minds, in whom Christ 
was vot the hope of glory. 

For want of faith in this mighty and ever living 
power, how many are led to forsake the standard 
raised thereby against the enemy, whose floods 
threaten the desolation of the church! But this is 
the victory of the saints, even their faith, whereby 
they are made partakers of the triumph of Christ, 
who bid his disciples “‘ be of good cheer,” even 1n 
tribulation; saying, “ I have overcome the world.” 

As the calling and power of this saving grace 
are unchanged and unchangeable, so are the evi- 
dences of its aboundings; manifested by the cir- 
cumspection and holy fear of its loyal subjects; in 
which, through great watchfulness and humility, 
they are brought and preserved, to the honour of 
Truth ; of whom we feel assured there yet remains 
a gcodly number, who have not yet bowed to Baal, 
or kissed his image; but are standing firm in their 
allegiance to the King of kings, and Lord of lords; 


often a direct tendency to draw the attention of and others who are desiring and aiming to be found 


the mind outward, instead of inward. 


And here is the need of wise discrimination. If 


in their ranks. 
In view of this, there 7s cause of encouragement, 


thy company, or thy reading, tends to give thee although the enemy may seem to be gathering 
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strength from the opposite extremes of departure 
into which some are being led, through deceit and 
uowatchfulness. These he may be suffered to 
draw aside; but the righteous, we are assured, 
eannot be moved, of which we have abundant evi- 
dence, in the firmness of many who are continued 
as upright pillars, that shall go no more out. May 
the Lord “ establish, strengthen and settle” others, 
to the glory of his name, and the advancement of 
his precious cause ;—causing a succession of testi- 
mony and standard-bearers, upon whom the bur- 
den of the word shall rest; whose eyes shall look 
right on; and their eyelids straight before them, 
—turning not to the right hand nor to the left,— 
having their feet removed from evil. 
a 

The Illinois Central Railroad, at a place called 

Mattoon, is crossed by the Terre Haute and Alton 

Railroad. Every day at about two, P. M., are seen 
four trains coming from four different directions, 
arriving at this point at the same time, to a second, 
every day. They can be seen as they approach, 
for ten miles in each direction, the prairies there 
being a smooth, broad expanse, stretching away to 
the horizon without any inequalities to obstruct 
the sight. As these trains arrive, their cow-catch- 
ers approach to about twelve feet of each other, as 
though exchanging salutations, when gracefully 
backing as though bowing an adieu, two of the 
trains go on the switches, while the other two 
seream away over the iron-bound prairie.—Late 
Paper. 

sasenescsiigllitainisias 
For “The Friend.” 
Selected Proverbs. 

A man shall be commended according to his 
wisdom: but he that is of a perverse heart, shall 
be despised. 

Correction is grievous to him that forsaketh the 
way; and he that hateth reproof, shall die. 

He that refuseth instruction, despiseth his own) 
soul: but he that heareth reproof, getteth under- 
standing. ; 

A scorner loveth not one that reproveth him: | 
neither will he go unto the wise. 

Where no counsel is, the people fall: butin the 
multitude of counsellors, there is safety. 

Without counsel, purposes are disappointed : but. 
in the multitude of counsellors, they are estab-| 
lished. 

He that trusteth his own heart, is a fool: but 
whoso walketh wisely, he shall be delivered. | 

Evil men understand not judgment: but they) 
that seek the Lord, understand all things. 

The wicked is snared by the transgression of his! 
lips: but the just shall come out of trouble. 

A hypocrite with his mouth destroyeth his neigh- 
bour; but through knowledge, shall the just be de- 
livered. 

Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out; so 
where there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth. 

As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire: 
80 is a contentious man to kindle strife. 

An angry man stirreth up strife, and a furious 
man aboundeth in transgression. 

A man’s pride shall bring him low: but honour} 
shall uphold the humble in spirit. 

If thou hast done foolishly in lifting up thyself, 
or if thou has thought evil, lay thine hand upon 
thy mouth. 

A man that doeth violence to the blood of any 
person, shall flee to the pit; let no man stay him. 

Whoso causeth the righteous to go astray in an 
evil way, he shall fall himself into his own pit. 

The righteous man wisely considercth the house | 
of the wicked: but God oyerthroweth the wicked 
for their wickedness. 








The man that wandereth out of the way of un- ral products so multiform; the habits, the domes- 
derstanding, shall remain in the congregation of|tic and social relations of the people so different, 
the dead. An evil man seeketh only rebellion: |in different widely-separated sections, that it re- 
therefore a cruel messenger shall be sent unto him. | quires a comprehensive and nicely adjusted system 

Do they not err that devise evil? but merey and of legislative enactments to meet their varied de- 
truth shall be to them that devise good. |mands, and give satisfaction to all; and, with the 

He that followeth after righteousness and mercy, |imperfection of our nature, it is hardly to be ex- 
findeth life, righteousness, and honour. lpected that such a perfect political system could be 

The righteousness of the upright shall deliver initiated and carried on. Selfishness, which is too 
them: but transgressors shall be taken in their | generally the predominant active principle with all 
own naughtiness. lclasses, prompts each separate interest to urge its 

Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go/peculiar claims upon the fostering care of the 
not in the way of evil men; for they sleep not ex-|government. From this, and from the form of our 
cept they have done mischief; and their sleep is | government and the principles that characterize it, 
taken away, unless they cause some to fall: for|spring the party creeds and party policy, which 
they eat the bread of wickedness, and drink the |have existed ever since it was established, and 
wine of violenee. But the path of the just is as|which, though liable to great abuse, when kept 
the shining light, that shineth more and more unto within the limits prescribed by justice and sound 
the perfect day. The way of the wicked is as dark- |discretion, may be instrumental of good ; by stimu- 
ness: they kuow not at what they stumble. lating those in power so to act for the general wel- 

A naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with fare, as will secure place and popularity; while they 
a froward mouth: frowardness is in his heart, he|incite those in the minority or opposition, to watch 
deviseth mischief continually; he soweth discord.|with a jealous eye the course pursued by the 
Therefore shall his calamity come suddenly ; sud-|party holding the reins of government, in order to 
denly shall he be broken without remedy; but|detect and expose whatever appears calculated to 
blessings are upon the head of the just, and the in- injure the public weal. But this competition for 
tegrity of the upright shall guide them. political superiority necessarily exposes our coun- 

2. - try to the dangers which ever attend party spirit. 

European Delis—The debts of the several | ‘fhe ungoverned passions and misguided prejudices 
States of Europe, at the close of Sixth month, 1860, | of the people, soon convert the aims and enthusiasm 
were as follows :—Great Britain, $5,366,000,000 ; | of party organizations into the intolerance and vio- 
France, $2,880,000,000 ; Russia, $1,745,000,000 ; | lence of faction; men substitute its dictates for the 
Austria, $1,600,000,000 ; Spain, $1,050,000,000 ; voice of justice and truth, and laud or condemn 
Prussia, $284,000,000; Portugal, $196,000,000 ; | persons and measures, as they are approved or 
Turkey, $185,000,000; Belgium, $100,000,000. |denounced by the partisans with whom they are 

—— - jassociated. ‘The aspirants to office, in order to 
THE FRIEND. | promote their own selfish views, play upon the pas- 


|sions of the ignorant and unreasoning, to induce 











\them to support an administration they may ap- 
'prove, or to aid in hurling their opponents from 
= | oflice, and lifting their own favourites into the places 
In all ages of the world mankind have found, |left vacant. ‘The people, as well as those whom 
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\that in order to ensure adequate protection to the they follow, are too easily influenced by the ex- 


individual, in the pursuit of profit and happiness, |citements of the day; while the politicians who 
and to promote the safety and well-being of asso-|set up for statesmen, act in obedience to what ap- 
ciated communities, it is necessary that government | pears expedient for the present occasion, or to 


| of some kind should be established and maintaited.|meet the popular clamor, rather than to carry 
In every government, each individual composing |out measures based upon a far seeing system, 


the community, is obliged to give up a certain por-|that while it promotes or secures the present well 
tion of the liberty whic'a may be said to belong to) being of the community, lays the foundation of 
him by nature, and to clothe those who are set|future improvement. 
over him by form of law, with authority to enact} Amid the angry criminations, the inconsistency 
and euforce regulations, which it is his duty to|and low-toned morality of party leaders and fa- 
obey, so long as they do not violate the relation and | yourites; the sectional selfishness and blind devo- 
responsibility existing between his soul and its/tion to unworthy men, manifested by contending 
Creator. \factions, a conscientious christian, desirous to use 
This authority, thus vested in governments, is,|his influence for the suppression of evil and the 
therefore, a trust held for the beuefit of the peo-|promotion of his country’s true interest, often feels 
ple governed, and is to be employed exclusively |himself straightened to decide the course he should 
for their advantage, collectively and individually. | pursue, as to the exercise of the elective franchise. 
Government thus constituted, and thus adminis- | This is peculiarly the case with a consistent Friend. 
tered, may properly be called a divine ordinance, |The government must be maintained, or anarchy 
and as such, rightfully claims the obedience and|and bloodshed will ensue; and it cannot be ad- 
support of all good citizens living under it. | ministered, unless men of some kind are chosen to 
In our country, where Constitutions have been jexecute its functions. All parties are equally loud 
carefully eliminated and deliberately adopted, |in professing that it should be carried on, so as to 
which clearly define the limits and prerogatives of subserve aud promote the public good ; each claims 
the General and the State Governments, all their|the virtue and the ability necessary to secure this 
component parts of officers and citizens are equally |end ; each denies these requisites to its opponents ; 
bound to submit to their requirements and the | while common sense may readily perceive that the 
laws enacted under them, so long as they remain policy and standard-bearers of one and all, when 
unaltered ; but the people, to whom is guaranteed |tried by the standard of the gospel of Christ, too 
freedom of thought and speech, if not satisfied | generally fall miserably below its purity and up- 
with those entrusted with the duty of executing|rightness. Party feeling is contagious, and it re- 
the laws, are at liberty to dismiss them and install | quires close watching to keep clear of its influence. 
others in their places. The country is so vast;/1f we are careful to act independent of its per- 
its climate so diversified ; its agricultural and miue-|verting power, we find, that at best, we can select 
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but from among very incompetent instruments, to| the cabinets of Vienna, Munich and Dresden have ad- 


attain the high object which should ever be kept, 
in view,—the exaltation of truth and righteousness. | 

The principles that should govern all, in giving) 
their voice and influence to elect the rulers of our 
country, in no way differ from those that are bind-| 
ing upon us in our every-day life. Experience has) 
ever proved, that the requirements of the moral) 
law, are as applicable to governments as to indivi-| 
duals; and that the same considerations which 
bind each citizen to act towards his fellow with 
justice, love and forbearance, rest with equal force 
on governments, in all their conduct towards the) 
people governed, and in their transactions with each | 
other. With nations as with individuals, therefore, | 
to be unjust, always is to be unwise. Presidents 
and Governors never will act safely; Senators and| 
Representatives never will legislate so as to pro-| 
mote the real interest of the country and people, | 
while they presume to reason and to determine! 
upon different principles than those which the Su- 
preme Lawgiver has laid down for the regulation! 
of the conduct of each one of his fallible crea-| 
tures ; and we may be sure they will always miss) 
of the good professed to be aimed at, while the 
course of the government they control, contravenes 
the immutable decrees of their Creator. 

At the present time, political excitement runs) 
high, and parties are more than usually hostile to) 
each other. ‘The issues involved in the contest, 
appear likely to affect the policy and well-being of 
the country for a long time to come, especially upon 
the subject of slavery. While Friends will indivi- 
dually exercise their discretion as to voting at all, 
or to which candidates they will give their support, 
it will be a great preservation to their equanimity 





and influence for good, to keep out of all party) py. 


spirit and party associations. 


freedom and immunity from suffering of our reli- 
gious Society, seemed likely to be materially af- 


‘he counsel given) 
by S. Crisp to Friends of his day, when the same! 
kind of excitement was rife in Kngland, and the) 


Miscellaneous.— Walker’s Expedition. —This band of 
marauders, after their departure from Truxillo, were 
captured by the Honduran troops, assisted by a British 
armed vessel. Walker and his second in command were 
sentenced to be shot, and, it is supposed, have been al- 
ready executed. The remainder of the party, about 
seventy in number, were permitted to return to the 
United States, under the promise never to engage again 
in a similar enterprise. 

First American Cotton in England.—It has been stated 
as an historical fact, that the first export of cotton from 
the United States to England, was in 1784, when a ves- 
sel arrived at Liverpool with eight bags of cotton, as 
part of the cargo, and that it was seized by the Custom- 
house officers under the conviction that it could not 
have been the growth of America. 

The Vine Disease in France.—The wine crop of France 
is Very poor this season, and, it is supposed, it will fall 
short of the last one. Vines are all affected by the 
oidium, especially in the south of France, and the grapes 
are all nearly destroyed. In some places sulphur has 
been successfully used in destroying the disease. 


vised him to take refuge in Germany, and not in Spain. 

Garibaldi entered Naples on the 9th, and was received 
with great enthusiasm. He proclaimed Victor Emma- 
nuel as King of Italy, and consigned the fleet and the 
arsenal of Naples to the charge of Admiral Persano. 
The dictator contirmed Romano as Minister of the In- 
terior, and appointed persons to fill the office of Director 
of Police, Minister of War, and Minister of Justice. Gen- 
eral illuminations had taken place. After the flight of 
the King, a great rise took place in the public funds. 

Garibaldi had found an immense quantity of war ma- 
terial, and a large amount of money in the bank. 

Insurrections had broken out in the Roman States, 
and the Papal government was in great consternation. 

The Sardinian troops were advancing through Tus- 
cany and the Romagna, to be in readiness to enter the 
Papal States. 

It is believed the attitude of Austria will be purely 
defensive, as long as her Italian frontiers are not in- 
vaded. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, at advanced 
rates. Breadstuffs dull. Consols, 93}. 

Mexico.—The latest accounts state that a force of 
20,000 Liberals was marching on the capital, where 
President Miramon, with 7500 men, had fortified him- 
self. An attack was expected on the 8th instant. 

Unirep States.—Z'he Foreign Trade.—The official 
tables of the foreign trade of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending Sixth mo. 30th last, show that the 
total exports of the country during the year, amounted 
to $400,167, 461. The imports amounted to $361,797,- 
209. The exports are classified, as follows. Specie, 
$56,916,851; American produce, exclusive of specie, 
$316,220,640; foreign produce reshipped, $27,000,000. 
A further classification by articles gives the following 
results: 

Cotton . ° ° . 
Vegetable food 





























RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jehu Fawcett, agt., O., for Saml. Dixon, 
Israel Wilson, and Sarah Hole, $2 each, vol. 33, for Jos. 
Taylor, H. W. Harris, Reba. Woolman, Jos. Winery, and 
Stacy Cook, $2 each, vol. 34, for John Leech, $2, to 21, 
vol. 34; from Jesse Hall, agt., O., $2, vol. 33, for David 
Binns and Jos. Walton, $2, vol. 33, for Ann M‘Bride, 
$2, vol. 34, for Peter Thomas, $2, to 44, vol. 33. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, 


$191,806,555 the 5th of next month, at 7 o’clock, p. mM. 


: ; 25,656,494 The Committees on Instruction and Admissions meet 
Animal food, hides and wool 20,206,265 on the same day; the former at 4 o’clock, and the lat- 
Manufactures : 35,454,644 ter at 5 o'clock, P.M. 

Tobacco . ‘ : , - 15,906,547 The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
Produce of the forest 11,756,000 amination of the Schools, commencing on Third-day 
Specie 56,946,851 morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 


week. 
Ninth mo. 20th, 1860. 


total exports of 1858-9 amounted to $356,789,462, 
including $63,887,411 in specie ; the imports were $338,- 
786,130. The foreign commerce of the United States 
, has doubled within the last ten years. 

Census Returns.—Complete returns make the popula- 
tion of Boston, Mass., 177,902; in 1850, it was 138,788. 


Jorn Evans, Clerk. 





WANTED. 


A Female Friend to teach a family school. 
Address Josera H. SarrertHwalre, 





fected by the success or defeat of one contesting 
party or the other, may be profitably acted upon 
now: “And when you see divisions and parties, 
and rendings in the nations, and rumors and tem- 
pests in the minds of the people, then take heed of 
being moved to this party, or to that party, or 
giving your strength to this or that, counselling 
this way or that way; but stand single to the 
Truth of God, in which neither war, rent or divi- 
sion is. Take heed of that part in any of you, 
which trusts and relies upon any sort of the men of 
this world, in the day of their prosperity; for the 
same party will bring you to suffer with them in 
the time of their adversity, which will not be long 
after; for stability in that ground there will be none. 
But when they shall say, Come, join with us in 
this or that, remember you are joined to the Lord 
by his pure Spirit, to walk with him in peace and 
righteousness; and you feeling this, this gathers 
out of all bustlings, and noises, and parties, and 
tumults, and leads you to exalt the standard of 
truth and righteousness, in an innocent conversa- 
tion, to see who will flow unto that.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from England to Ninth mo. 13th. 

The weather continued fine ; the harvest in the south- 
ern counties was nearly completed, and the result ex- 
ceeded expectations. The harvest was progressing in 
the more northern counties, with encouraging prospects. 

The intelligence from Italy was important. The King 
of Naples quitted the capital on the 6th, in a Spanish 
vessel, for Gaeta, a fortified seaport, in his dominions, 
about forty miles N. W. from Naples. There was some 
doubt as to his ultimate place of refuge. The Queen of 
Spain had offered him an asylum, but it is stated that 


| Louisville, Ky., has 75,196 inhabitants; in 1850, there 
| were 43,190. St. Louis, Mo., bas a population of 161,- 
| 000; in 1850, it was 77,860. Cincinnati has 158,000 in- 
| habitants; Providence, R. L., 44,914; Rochester, N. Y., 
48,096; Trenton, N. J., 17,206. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 480. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 188. The Com- 
| missioners of Public Buildings acting under authority of 
| the Legislature of the State, have decided to locate them 
|upon Penn Square, and have awarded the contract for 
| their erection to John M‘Arthur, Jr. The buildings are 
|to be of Pennsylvania white marble. The contract is 
subject to the approval of the City Councils. The offi- 
cial tensus returns show a population in twenty wards 
| of the city of 473,197; the estimated population of the 
| four remaining wards is about 110,000. : 
| California.—San Francisco dates to the 12th instant. 
| The steamer John L. Stephens sailed on the 11th, with 
| $1,009,000 in gold, and a quantity of silver ore. The 
| Mariposa gold mines on J. C. Fremont’s grants are un- 
| derstood to be yielding large returns. A camel express 
was about to be established between Los Angelos and 
Fort Mahone. 

New Orleans.—On the night of the 22d, a fire broke 
out in a large liquor store, and communicated to the 
adjoining property, much of which was destroyed. The 
explosion of the spirits caused a house near to fall with 
a heavy crash, burying from forty to fifty persons under 
the ruins. The number killed was not certainly known. 
Thirteen dead bodies were found the next morning. 

Storm in the Gulf.—The late equinoctial storm was 
very violent in the vicinity of Mobile. About a third 
part of the city was flooded, causing a loss of about a 
million of dollars. A number of vessels were wrecked 
or damaged, and a considerable number of lives lost. 

Pike's Peak. —From Sixth mo. 7th to Seventh mo. 26th, 
$202,169 in gold was sent from the Pike’s Peak mines, 
by express, eastward. Discoveries of silver continue to 
be made, which promise to yield well. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—On the 20th, a fire broke out in this 
town, which destroyed the post-office and 4000 letters. 
A number of valuable buildings were burnt; total loss, 
$200,000. 


Oxford Valley, Bucks Co., Pa. 












WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Situated within a few hundred yards from West-Grove 
station on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail- 
road, from which place trains communicate with Phila- 
delphia several times daily. The Winter session will 
open on Second-day, 5th of Eleventh month, prox. 

For circulars, &c., address 
Tuomas Conarp, Principal. 


\ 
{ 


Ninth month, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month. Parents and 
others intending to enter their children as pupils, will 
please make early application to Davip Roserts, Super- 
intendent at the School, or Josepu ScarrercGoop, Trea- 
surer, No. 304, Arch street, Philadelphia. 

West-Town, Ninth mo. 4th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuet Hitues, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emten, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFreD Cope, Germantown, Pa. 


Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of ‘his Institution. 

Application may be made to Naruan Suarpuess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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